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EMOCRACY and communism are 

in competition throughout the 
world, and it seems probable that the 
struggle for influence and control will 
go on for years to come. Students now 
in school will witness and, in one form 
or’ another, will take part in, this great 
world-wide contest. It is important, 
therefore, that American students should 
study the two systems of government 
and industry, so that they may under- 
stand what America stands for, and the 
kind of opposition they will face. 

With these facts in mind The Ameri- 
can Observer, in its issue of April 17, 
carried an article explaining the nature 
of communism as it exists in Russia and 
other communist countries, and showing 
how this system differs from the demo- 
cratic capitalism which prevails in the 
United States. 

Since then we have had several letters 
from students charging that we were un- 
fair to Russia, that we presented the 
Soviet Union in a too unfavorable light, 
and that the article would tend to make 
our readers hate Russia, and thus create 
an atmosphere more likely to embroil us 
in a war than to promote peace. 

There have not been many letters— 
only a few—but we do not want any 
readers to get the impression that we 
are unconcerned about efforts to bring 
real peace with Russia. We are not try- 
ing to induce anyone to hate Russia, or 
to get the idea that war is inevitable 
and that peace attempts will necessarily 
be fruitless. We want to see every pos- 
sible effort made to bring about a last- 
ing peace. 

There should be no name calling or 
mudslinging. Whether we like Russia 
or not, she is a very powerful nation 
and we must do everything within our 
power to get along with her in peace if 
a terrible tragedy is to be avoided. It 
would be very satisfying to us if we 
alone could decide whether there is to 
be war or peace, but 
the preservation of 
peace is a job at 
which both Amer- 
ica and Russia must 
work. Regardless of 
our efforts Russia, 
as well as the Uni- 
ted States, must do 
some cooperating. 

Meanwhile, it 
does no good to 

Walter E. Myer hide from reality 
and to pretend that Russia is something 
which she, in fact, is not. We should 
learn so much about the Soviet Union 
that we cannot be taken in by Russian 
propaganda. 

It is a fact that the Russians do not 
have free speech, free press, free elec- 
tions and many other freedoms which 
are taken for granted in democratic na- 
tions. You may know these things with- 
out hating Russia or her people. You 
may know them without giving up hope 
for peace with all the nations, including 
the Soviet Union. 

But if you are to be a good and patri- 
otic citizen of America you will study 
the American way of life. You will hold 
on to the privileges and rights which 
Americans enjoy. You will be deter- 
mined to keep these rights alive and 
strong in the world of today and to- 
morrow. 
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support can the State Department successfully represent our 


nation’s interests abroad 


U. 8. Foreign Policy 


Many Organizations and Individuals Help Shape Our Govern- 


ment’s Plans for Dealing with Other Countries 


UR government wants its foreign 

policy to be more effective in the 
future than it has been in recent 
months. Top officials have taken a 
number of steps lately to strengthen 
the machinery through which the 
U. S. makes its plans for dealing with 
other nations. 

One such move was the appointment 
of John Foster Dulles and John Sher- 
man Cooper, prominent Republicans, 
to important advisory positions in the 
State Department. Another was the 
establishment of a number of Senate 
subcommittees to consult regularly 
with the State Department concerning 
our relations with other lands. By 
these steps it is hoped to bring about 
improved cooperation on foreign af- 
fairs between the major political 
parties, and also between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
government. 

Still another significant move was 
the forming of a new, top-level com- 
mittee to coordinate all aspects of 
U. S. foreign policy. This group, 
created by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, will devise and improve 
strategy for carrying out American 
objectives throughout the world. 

These developments reflect the im- 
portance which foreign affairs have 
come to assume in our national life. 
The prominent role we have played 


in two world wars, the development 
of high-speed transportation and com- 
munication, our position as the world’s 
leading democracy, and the postwar 
global conflict between democracy and 
communism—all these have combined 
to involve us, as a nation, more deeply 
than ever before in dealings and nego- 
tiations with other countries. 

Consequently, foreign policy, which 
may be defined as the way our country 
gets along with other lands, has be- 
come a matter of prime concern. The 
formulation of a wise, sound foreign 
policy is one of the most important 
day-to-day tasks that our government 
faces. In the remainder of this ar- 
ticle we are going to show how foreign 
policy is fashioned. 

Before we examine the roles played 
by various individuals and groups, 
three facts should be emphasized. 
First, foreign policy is a long-range 
proposition, going back to the found- 
ing of our government. Thus, the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823—in which 
outside nations were warned to keep 
out of the Western Hemisphere—is 
still as vital a part of our foreign 
policy as, for example, is the recently 
enacted North Atlantic Pact. While 
our foreign policy is changing contin- 
ually, the changes seldom represent a 
complete break with the past, but are 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Turks Occupy 
Critical Area 


Soviet Union Is Again Making 
Effort to Get Control of 
Dardanelles Route 


USSIA is renewing her efforts to 
get control over the vital water- 

way that leads from the Black Sea 
into the Aegean Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. This passage—generally 
known as the “Dardanelles” or the 
“Straits’—is now used by ships of 
all nations, but it is in Turkish hands. 

Technically speaking, the waterway 
consists of three parts: the Bosporus 
Strait, the rat-shaped Sea of Marmara, 
and the long Dardanelles channel. 
Examination of a map will show why 
Russia is so deeply interested in the 
Straits. Except through them, she 
has no southern European outlet to 
the sea lanes. 

The Soviet homeland does not ex- 
tend to the Mediterranean, but it does 
border on the Black Sea. Russia 
wants to make certain, if possible, 
that her route from the Black Sea 
to the Mediterranean and the oceans 
beyond will always be unhampered. 
Therefore, she wants to put the Straits 
under her own domination. 

This desire has, from time to time, 
brought the Soviet Union into clashes 
with Turkey, owner of the Straits for 
about five centuries. Turkey has no 
intention of giving up the control 
which she exercises, at present, over 
the passageway. 

Use of the Straits is now governed 
by an international agreement—the 
Montreux Convention—signed in 1936 
by. Turkey, Russia, Britain, France, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Japan. The agreement pro- 
vides that merchant vessels of all na- 
tions may pass freely through the 
Dardanelles. Warships may use the 
waterway in time of peace, but in 
time of war Turkey can deny passage 
to military vessels. The Turks have 
fortifications along the Straits. 

After the close of World War II, 
Moscow demanded that the Montreux 
agreement be scrapped, and that new 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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PRESIDENT Ismet Inonu of Turkey 
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ANKARA UNIVERSITY, in Turkey’s capital, is modern in architecture and instruction 


Turkey 
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rules for control of the waterway be 
made. These new arrangements, she 
contended, should be drawn up by the 
four nations that border on the Black 
. Sea—Russia, Turkey, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. The Soviet Union said also 
that ‘she wanted to take part in op- 
erating the military installations 
along the passage. 

If Russia’s demands were granted, 
she would almost certainly replace 
Turkey as the controlling power at the 
Dardanelles gateway. She is so much 
the stronger of the two that she would 
dominate the proposed “partnership” 
for defense of the Straits. And if, as 
Russia demands, the four countries 
along the Black Sea were left to work 
out rules for management of the 
Straits, Turkey would be outnumbered 
three to one; because Bulgaria and 
Romania are under the Soviet Union’s 
influence. 


U. S. Sided with Turkey 


The Dardanelles dispute became ex- 
tremely tense in 1946. Western 
powers, including the United States, 
sided with Turkey on the major points. 
Our government stated that a few 
changes ought to be made in the 
Montreux Convention, but it opposed 
any arrangement that would let 
Russia control the Straits. 

No decisive action was taken on the 
issue, and world attention eventually 
shifted to other problems. Last 
month, however, a government-con- 
trolled Russian magazine once again 
brought up the Dardanelles question. 
How strongly the Soviet leaders in- 
tend to press their demands remains 
to be seen. 

This much is clear. If a war de- 
velops between Russia and the western 
countries, Turkey can hardly escape 
being drawn in. Her location is 
doubly strategic, for besides con- 
trolling the coveted Dardanelles water- 
way she stands at the crossroads of 
three continents—Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Because Turkey occupies a “hot 
spot” in the great world struggle be- 
tween Communist and non-Communist 
nations, the United States has been 
helping her to strengthen her military 
forces. Since 1947, our government 
has spent roughly 200 million dollars 
on this enterprise. 

Planes, vehicles, naval vessels, and 


weapons are being sent to Turkey, and 
Americans are assisting in the train- 
ing of her armed services. The Turk- 
ish military forces were poorly 
equipped and trained before the U.S. 
aid program started. Now with our 
help they are being converted into an 
efficient fighting team. Of course, 
Turkey could not stand alone against 
the armed might of the Soviet Union, 
but it is hoped that—in case of a 
world conflict—her troops could give 
a good account of themselves. 

Defense, however, is not Turkey’s 
only urgent problem. There are big 
jobs to be done in improving the living 
conditions of her civilian population. 
A “modernization” campaign which 
she began shortly after World War I 
is far from completed. 

The nation has about 20 million 
people, and covers an area a little 
larger than that of Texas. It was 
once the center of the great Ottoman 
Empire, which—a few centuries ago— 
extended over much of southeastern 
Europe, northern Africa, and the 
region just east of the Mediterranean. 
The present Turkish government, a 
republic, was established 27 years ago 
under the leadership of Mustapha 
Kemal (moos’tah-fah kuh-mahl’), who 
later took the name Kemal Ataturk 
(kuh-mahl’ ah-tah-tdork’). 

This dynamic leader was determined 
to transform Turkey from a land of 
ancient oriental ways into a modern 
nation. He wanted to develop great 
new industries and build schools. 
Moreover, he encouraged the people to 
wear the kind of clothing that is used 
in American and western Europe, and 
to adopt many of our customs. He 
helped the nation’s women to throw 
off the severe restrictions that ancient 
Turkish traditions had placed upon 
them. Numerous women in Turkey 
now attend universities, hold jobs in 
business and industry, and occupy im- 
portant positions as doctors, teachers, 
and lawyers. 

By the time of Kemal Ataturk’s 
death, in 1938, a great deal had been 
accomplished, but the task which he 
and his followers undertook was too 
big to be done quickly. So today Tur- 
key presents a startling contrast of old 
and new. There are modern buildings 
and big factories, along with ancient 
structures and oriental bazaars. In 
the cities there is heavy automobile 
traffic, but in many rural areas one 
can see oxcarts like those which were 
in use 5,000 years ago. Large num- 
bers of women wear clothing that 
would be fashionable in New York or 


-much of what they raise. 
of such places have little incentive to 


Dallas, while others retain the tradi- 
tional Turkish veil. 

About four fifths of the Turkish 
people make their living from farm- 
ing. Because there are several differ- 
ent regions, with widely varying cli- 
mates, the country can produce a great 
variety of crops—including wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar beets, grapes, 
and oranges. Livestock raisers tend 
sheep, cattle, goats, and camels. 

Farmers in the interior of Turkey 
have not yet benefited a great deal 
from the modernization program. 
They still scratch the fields with ox- 
drawn wooden plows and, in general, 
farm as their ancestors did thousands 
of years ago. There are so few roads 
that many villages cannot market 
The people 


produce more than they use at home, 
and thus they can obtain very few 
items from the outside world. Only 
about 15 per cent of the rural inhab- 
itants can read and write. 

Efforts are being made to assist the 
farmers. The U.S.-financed Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, for instance, 
is providing several million dollars for 
use in the building of roads. In an- 
other ERP project, Turkish experts 
have come to the United States to 
study irrigation methods. In still 
another, American technicians are 
helping to teach improved farming 
methods in Turkey. Finally, the ERP 
has enabled Turkish farmers to get 
a great deal of new machinery and 
equipment. Scarcely more than a be- 
ginning has been made, however, on 
the job of bringing the nation’s agri- 
cultural practices up to date. 

The Turkish government has built 
great steel works and other large 
plants, but numerous Americans who 
have studied the situation do not 
believe that such an industrial pro- 
gram fits the people’s needs. It 
is felt that Turkey should have be- 
gun by concentrating on food-proc- 
essing plants, and on small factories 
for production of such items as con- 
struction materials and simple farm 
tools. But opportunities to set up 
small enterprises have been too gen- 
erally neglected. 

The railroads, most mines, and a 
great many factories are owned by the 
government. There are numerous 
taxes and regulations which hinder 
the companies that run private busi- 
nesses in Turkey. Large numbers of 
Turks feel that new and useful in- 
dustries could be developed if the gov- 
ernment would give private enterprise 
a better chance to operate. This is 
the view held by the political party 
that opposes President Ismet Inonu 
(is-mét’ @noi-ni’) and his followers. 


Hides 





The President and his opponents are 
testing their strength in national elec- 
tions this month. 

Turkey is rich in mineral resources, 
and a great deal of mining is carried 
on. In general, though, the mines 
are poorly equipped. With improved 
machinery and management, they 
could be made much more productive 
than they are today. Coal, iron, cop- 
per, sulphur, and chrome are among 
the nation’s main sources of under- 
ground wealth. 

One of Turkey’s greatest needs, so 
far as aid from abroad is concerned, 
is for trained engineers and managers 
who can give advice on the operation 
of mines, factories, health centers, 
“model” farms, and so on—and who 
can help train Turkish technicians. 
Under the ERP, some Americans have 
already gone to Turkey for such pur- 
poses, and still more will probably be 
sent if President Truman’s “Point 
Four” program for helping under- 
developed countries is adopted. 

In spite of great needs for further 
improvement, Turkey has undergone 
important changes during the last 30 
years. With some outside help—and 
given a period of world peace—she 
can make continued progress. 
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Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in Foreign Affairs. Match each 
with the following word or phrase 
whose meaning is most nearly the 
same. Answers are given on page 5, 
column 4. 


}-- That idea pervades (per-vads’) 
the Constitution. (a) is in conflict 
with (b) is spread throughout (c) is 
not found in (d) is barely mentioned 
in. 

2. They abhorred (ib-hord’) such 
actions. (a) approved (b) ignored (c) 
hated (d) considered. 

3. He held the opinion tenaciously 
(té-na’shis-li). (a) foolishly (b) tem- 
porarily (c) briefly (d) steadfastly. 

4. An unobtrusive (in’db-trodo’siv) 
person is (a) modest and shy (b) un- 
intelligent (c) brilliant (d) forward 
and aggressive. 

5. They resisted implacably (im- 
pla’kah-bli). (a) relentlessly (b) un- 
necessarily (c) briefly (d) for good 
reason. 

6. If someone has a penchant (pén’- 
chint) for a certain type of work (a) 
he dislikes it (b) he does it poorly 
(c) he knows little about it (d) he 
has a strong leaning toward it. 
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TURKEY—at the crossroads between Asia, Europe, and Africa 
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A National Science Fair will be held 
at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, on May 19—an 
exhibit of the work of high school 
students from all over the country. 
Finalists from regional science fairs 
are to be sent to Philadelphia by spon- 
soring newspapers. The young scien- 
tists will make tours of research lab- 
oratories, interview leading scien- 
tists, and do some sightseeing. More 
than $1,000 in scientific equipment will 
be presented to the winners. 

A new activity of Science Clubs of 
America, the Fair will be the first 
national competition of its kind. The 
work of the participants will be on 
exhibition to the public. 


* * * 


All except the English-speaking na- 
tions of the world use the French 
metric system of weights and mea- 
sures. And even though the English- 
speaking countries do not follow this 
system, their scientists do. It was 
adopted by France in 1795. Other 
countries soon began to use it as a 
basis of measuring their weights and 
distances. The International Bureau 
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INSTRUMENTS for fixing international 
standards of weight and measurement are 
housed in this building near Paris. See 
accompanying note. 


of Weights and Measures, near Paris, 
houses the standard meter and kilo- 
gram used in comparing national 
standards supplied to various coun- 
tries. 
* a ra 

A malaria control team of the 
World Health Organization is operat- 
ing one of the most unusual “farms” 
in the world in Thailand. The scien- 
tists are growing mosquitoes of the 
malaria-carrying variety. The _ in- 
sects are being studied under labora- 
tory conditions. 


* * * 


This month, a lightship will be 
towed into New York Harbor and 
anchored there—its job to flash warn- 
ing signals to ships coming into the 
harbor. The vessel will have no crew, 
but will be operated from a U. S. Coast 
Guard station—by remote control. 
The ship’s light, radio beacon, and 
fog signal will be operated by buttons 
on a huge panel in the shore station. 

The crewless lightship will be less 
expensive to maintain than are the 37 
manned vessels which now guard U. S. 
shipping lanes. If it proves success- 
ful, it may lead to the replacement of 
all manned lightships with the crew- 
less type. —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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“WHERE SHALL WE EAT?” The “Traffic lights” tell the students of the University 
of California, in Berkeley, which of the campus cafeterias are least crowded. 


Planning Your Career 


Should You Go to College? 


Because many students are deciding 
now whether or not to continue their 
education, we are presenting this con- 
densation instead of our usual voca- 
tional feature. The article condensed 
is entitled, “Who Should Go To 
College?” Written by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy, well-known educational con- 
sultant, it appeared in the April issue 
of The American Magazine. 


Should I go to college or not? 
About 3 million boys and girls who 
will graduate from high school in June 
are asking themselves that question. 

It is not an easy decision to make, 
but no young person needs to decide 
blindly. Study of the following ques- 
tions may help you make up your mind. 

1. Do you have the ability to make 
the grade at college? Grades them- 
selves are not highly significant, but 
your scholastic rank is of the utmost 
importance. If you are in the upper 
half of your class, you can do the 
work required by most colleges. Now 
and then a student who did poor work 
in high school changes his study 
habits when he gets to college and does 
brilliantly, but such cases are rare. 

2. Are you mature enough to get 
along at college? If you don’t know 
how emotionally mature you are, you 
can get some idea by asking yourself 
the following questions: 

Can you get up promptly every 
morning, get to your meals and to 
school on your own initiative? Can 
you go off by yourself and study your 
lessons without anyone making you 
werk? Are you able to carry Idose 
change in your pocket without spend- 
ing it foolishly? Would you fail an 
examination rather than use another 
student’s answer, even though the 
answer were within easy reach? 

3. Why do you want to go to 
college? Is it because your parents 
want you to go, or because you think 
it is “the thing to do”? Is it because 
the college you have in mind has a 
distinguished name, a beautiful cam- 
pus, or a fine football team? If these 
are your reasons for going to college, 
they are not good ones. 

If you want to go to college because 
you are convinced it will help you to 
lead a happy and successful life, then 
ask yourself what you mean by 
“happy” and “successful.” You no 
doubt know people with very little 


education who are quite happy and 
contended. And if you think of suc- 
cess in terms of money, you can look 
around you and find any number of 
cases where men of limited education 
have accumulated wealth. 

The only realistic way to approach 
the problem of whether you should go 
to college or not is honestly to ap- 
praise yourself and decide upon what 
you are shooting at in life. Then, 
having established your target, you 
can go after the kind of training you 
need in order to hit the bull’s-eye. 

If your ambition is to become a 
doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, or a 
member of some other learned profes- 
sion, you must have a college educa- 
tion. But there are 17,000 different 
occupations in this country and the 
great majority of them, including 
some of the most lucrative, don’t 
necessarily require a college degree. 
If it so happens that you can receive 
better training for the job you want in 
a vocational institute or an industrial 
job than you can in a college or uni- 
versity, that is the place for you to go. 

Many young men and women are 
bewildered about their own talents and 
abilities. If you are one of these, 
you will be wise to take a good apti- 
tude test. An aptitude test may not 
point you toward a specific career, but 
it can help you make a choice. 

If you decide that you have what it 
takes to go to college and that you 
should go, the next big question is— 

4. Where should you go to college? 
The answer depends on several fac- 
tors, including your own personality, 
what you are going to study, where 
you are going to live after you grad- 
uate, and how much you can afford to 
spend on an education. 

But your choice of a college should 
be concerned mainly with its ability 
to give you the kind of training you 
want. Certain schools teach some 
subjects better than others. 

Remember, no matter what college 
you attend, you will get out of your 
education only as much as you put 
into it. Whether you go to college or 
not, you must educate yourself. 

(Mr. Lovejoy is the author of 
“Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities.” He is 
head of the College Admissions Coun- 
seling Service, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18, New York.) 


Student Projects 





Sportsmanship 


TUDENT members of the Reading 
High School Key Club, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, have tackled the prob- 
lem of raising sportsmanship stand- 
ards among the schools in their vicin- 
ity. Schools in eight central Pennsyl- 
vania cities have joined together in a 
Sportsmanship Association to encour- 
age.friendship and good fellowship 
among the students. 

Specifically, the association is work- 
ing to make the interscholastic foot- 
ball and basketball contests occasions 
for students to get to know and enjoy 
each other. Campaigns are conducted 
to discourage booing, hissing, and 
similar behavior. Leaflets are distrib- 
uted among the students, newspaper 
and radio publicity is used, and speak- 
ers have talked to the various schools 
about good sportsmanship. 

The project includes plans for a 
“traveling” trophy donated by the 
Reading Key Club and presented each 
year to the school which has been 
voted best in sportsmanlike conduct. 
Each school in the association would 
be entitled to one vote, and no school 
could vote for itself. 

Bill Reedy, Jr., who reported on the 
project, feels that great progress has 
been made in improving conduct at 
football and basketball games. 

“Tt’s just as easy, and indeed more 
pleasant,” says Mr. Reedy, “to meet 
your opponent as a friend, rather than 
as an enemy to be booed, broken, and 
beaten up. Of course, we haven’t 
tried to harm the desire to win. 
Everybody knows, though, that good 
sportsmanship is just good sense.” 

Reading hopes other areas will adopt 
its plan. 

* 7 = 


EMBERS of the Social Science 

Forum of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Rochester, New York, 
have sponsored an “Inter-High Con- 
gress on American Affairs.” One 
hundred seventy-two students from 
43-high schools in and near Rochester 
took part in the day’s program. Dr. 





ROCHESTER, N.Y 


, TIMES UNION 


MILTON GWIRTZMAN presided at Ben- 


jamin Franklin High’s “Congress” 


Glyndon Van Deusan of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester spoke to the entire 
group on “The Welfare State and the 
American Way of Life.” 

After the address, the group broke 
up into eight committees to debate 
topics that were before the Congress. 
Topics included federa! aid to educa- 
tion, the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, farm subsidies, and others. This 
is the fifth annual citizenship project 
students of Benjamin Franklin High 
have sponsored for nearby schools. 
Miss Lois Simons reported to THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER on the project. 
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The Story of the Week 


New TV Program 


NBC is now presenting every Sun- 
day afternoon a half-hour television 
news program designed specifically 
for school students. The show is 
called “Watch The World” and it con- 
sists of scenes that have been recorded 
beforehand on film. The narration is 
done by John Cameron Swayze, well- 
known television commentator. 

“Watch the World” has been en- 
dorsed by many educational and civic 
leaders, who have been concerned over 
the fact that large numbers of stu- 
dents spend several hours a day view- 
ing TV programs of no educational 
or social value. The show combines 
information with entertainment and 
is intended as a kind of supplement 
to the work that pupils do in their 
social studies classes. 

The “Watch the World” program 
covers a great variety of subjects dur- 
ing its weekly half-hour broadcast. 
One Sunday, for instance, it might 
have scenes showing Chilean copper 
miners at work, and a French scien- 
tist studying the behavior of cells with 
the aid of a so-called “‘micro-manipu- 
lator.” Another Sunday, it might have 
shots of a hydroelectric plant under 
construction in North Africa, and 
Coast Guard crews fighting ice-pack 
jams in the Great Lakes. 


Presidential Trip 


President Truman yesterday started 
out on a 10-day trip that is expected 
to take him through a good part of 
the Midwest and the West. The jour- 
ney is ostensibly for the purpose of 
enabling the President to dedicate the 
Grand Coulee Dam in the state of 
Washington. (The dam was com- 
pleted eight years ago but it has never 
been opened formally.) The trip, 
however, is expected to be marked by 
many political speeches on behalf of 
Democrats who will be candidates for 
election next fall to the House and the 
Senate. 

Some Republicans have criticized 
the President for calling the forth- 
coming tour “non-political” and for 
planning to use some of his official 
travel money to defray its expenses. 
They claim that the journey will be 
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IN MIAMI, television station WTVJ celebrated its first anniversary recently by tele- 


vising the city from the air. 


Downtown sections of the city and scenes on the 


beaches were pictured. The show is believed to be the first of its kind. 


purely political and that the cost 
should be paid out of the President’s 
own pocket. 

Democratic spokesmen argue that 
Mr. Truman is carrying out his duty 
as Chief Executive by going out to 
the state of Washington to dedicate 
the Grand Coulee and that he cannot 
be criticized for making a number of 
stops en route. They also contend that 
almost every other President has made 
political addresses on trips of this 
kind. 


Mail Service Cut 


Every home in America will soon 
begin feeling the effects of the reduced 
postal service. On May 20, mail de- 
liveries will be cut to one a day, late 
evening mail pick-ups eliminated, and 
other services curtailed. 

These cuts in service were ordered 
by Postmaster General Jesse Don- 
aldson in an effort to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Donaldson charged that Congress 
has not been appropriating enough 
money to pay for the many services his 
department has been rendering. In or- 
der’ for it to live within its budget, 
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he said, the Post Office has to cut its 
services. 

Only 15 times within the past 100 
years has the Post Office’s income— 
from the sale of stamps, money orders, 
and so on—equaled its expenses. Con- 
gress must appropriate funds to make 
up the difference. The Post Office’s 
total expenses last year were over 2 
billion dollars while its income was 
less than 1% billion. 

President Truman and, Postmaster 
Donaldson have asked Congress to pass 
a law to raise postal rates on certain 
types of mail. If the Post Office could 
increase rates, Mr. Donaldson says, it 
would come closer to balancing its 
budget than it is able to do under 
present rates. 

Critics, however, say that the Post 
Office Department is not run as effi- 
ciently as it could be. They point out 
that the Hoover Commission, which 
made an investigaticn of government 
waste and inefficiency, recommended 
a number of changes that would cut 
down the Post Office’s expenses. These 
critics feel that the Post Office should 
adopt the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations before it asks the public 
to pay higher rates. 


Territorial Waters 


The United States and Mexico are 
engaged in a dispute arising from the 
recent seizure of five American vessels 
by a Mexican gunboat. The Mexican 
government says that the vessels were 
fishing for shrimp in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico only four miles from the Mexican 
coast—a distance well within the nine- 
mile limit that Mexico has set as the 
boundary of its territorial waters. 

The U. S. says that the boats were 
10 miles out, or a mile beyond the 
nine-mile limit. In addition, we assert 
that even if the vessels had been only 
four miles off shore, they would not 
have violated Mexican sovereignty, 
since the generally recognized bound- 
ary for a nation’s territorial waters 
is at three miles, not nine. 

The Mexican government has freed 
the American “shrimpers” but we have 
protested both their seizure and the 
fines that the boats’ owners had to 
pay before they were let go. The 
incident, however, is not expected to 





cause any serious friction between the 
two countries, though some observers 
believe that similar situations may 
arise in the future unless agreement 
is reached on the disputed points. 


Reforestation Project 


The state of Oregon plans to spend 
more than 10 million dollars in the 
next few years on the planting of thou- 
sands of trees. The trees will be lo- 
cated in areas where no sizable timber 
stands at present. State forestry offi- 
cials are to conduct experiments to 
see what kinds of trees would be best 
suitable for the regions that will bene- 
fit from the program. 

The people of Oregon authorized 
their state government to undertake 
the project in a referendum last year. 
The idea was suggested by forestry 
experts, lumber industry spokesmen, 
and civic leaders, all of whom argued 
that the state was losing a good por- 
tion of its timber reserves as a result 
of disastrous fires and excessive cut- 
ting. These persons contended that a 
tree-planting program would even- 
tually improve Oregon’s scenery as 
well as build up its lumber industry. 


“ 


Railway Comedy 


“Heap Big Funny Picture”’—that 
is the way 20th Century-Fox describes 
its new Technicolor western “A Ticket 
to Tomahawk.” Starring Dan Dailey 
and Anne Baxter, the film introduces 
a new and unusual character, Emma 
Sweeney. 

“A Ticket to Tomahawk” is a hilari- 
ous comedy about one of the little, 
narrow-gauge railroad lines that 
helped to open up the West in the 























20TH CENTURY FOX 


AN EARLY and humorous story of the 
— is told in “A Ticket to Toma- 
awk. 


days after the Civil War. In true 
western style, the film has its quota 
of bad men, Indians, and gun-shooting. 

Dan Dailey plays a traveling sales- 
man, the only passenger on a train 
making its first run into Tomahawk, 
Colorado. Anne Baxter is a gun-toting 
daughter of a U. S. Marshal who helps 
to get the train through despite In- 
dian attacks and sabotage by a rival 
stagecoach line. You'll have to go to 
see who Emma is! 


International Trade 


Congress is considering President 
Truman’s request that it approve the 
charter of the International Trade 
Organization, a UN agency that was 
set up in 1948 to promote the free 
exchange of goods among nations. 

Thus far, only Australia and Li- 
beria have signified that they intend 
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to join the ITO. Other nations appear 
to be waiting to see what the U. S. 
will do before deciding on their own 
course of action. According to State 
Department officials, if we do not join 
the ITO, many of the other countries 
may not join either, since we are the 
most powerful industrial nation and 
our participation is needed to make 
the ITO a success. 

In our own Congress, those who 
favor approval of the ITO charter say 
that it is to our interest to belong to 
the UN agency. The agency, it is ad- 
mitted, would require us to lower 
many of our tariffs and take other 
steps to encourage the sale of foreign 
goods in our country. At the same 
time, it is argued, other nations would 
have to do likewise with their trade 
restrictions. Thus there would be ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages to 
joining the ITO. 

Those who oppose ratification of the 
organization’s charter argue that par- 
ticipation in the agency would be 
harmful to American businessmen, to 
workers, and to farmers. It is the con- 
tention of these people that most for- 
eign goods are made with cheaper labor 
than are ours. Consequently, it is 
said, if we allowed great quantities of 
other countries’ products to enter the 
U. S., we would be creating unfair 
competition for American goods. 


London Meeting 


The foreign ministers of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States are 
scheduled to meet in London this 
Thursday for another of their infor- 
mal discussions of important world 
problems. Besides the foreign minis- 
ters themselves—Ernest Bevin of 
Great Britain, Robert Schuman of 
France, and Dean Acheson of the U. S. 
—the conference will be attended by 
many economic and political experts 
who will advise their respective chiefs 
regarding the issues confronting the 
western powers in their cold war with 
Russia. 

The foreign ministers are expected 
to talk about a great number of ques- 
tions, ranging from the future of the 
West German Republic and the break- 
down in negotiations on an Austrian 
peace treaty to the situation in Trieste 
and the need to check the spread of 
communism in southeast Asia. An- 








aAcwE 
YOUNG ENGLISH STUDENTS learn the fine points of cricket, a popular game 
in Britain 


other point that may be discussed is 
that of the international control of 
atomic energy, on which no agreement 
has yet been reached between the 
western powers and Russia. 

The conference is expected to de- 
vote perhaps the greatest amount of 
time to Germany, one of the worst 
trouble-spots in the cold war between 
the East and West. The Allies are dis- 
turbed by the threat of a march of 
Eastern German youth on the western 
sectors of Berlin at the end of this 
month, and also by the rise of national- 
istic feeling in the West German Re- 
public, which is occupied by Allied 
troops. 

In recent months, several Nazi-like 
parties have been formed. Moreover, 
members of the West German govern- 
ment have been publicly criticizing the 
western powers and demanding in- 
creasing control over their country’s 
affairs. 


Near East Dispute 


Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan are bickering again over 
Arab Palestine—the 8,000-square-mile 
region that lies between the two coun- 


tries. The current disagreement 
started two weeks ago when Jordan 
announced that it had annexed Arab 
Palestine and that, from now on, the 
land would be part of the Kingdom of 
Jordan. 

Arab Palestine has, as a matter of 
fact, been under Jordan’s control since 
1948 when it was occupied by that 
country’s troops during the Arab- 
Jewish war in Palestine. Included in 
the region annexed by Jordan is the old 
section of the city of Jerusalem where 
religious shrines of Christians, Arabs, 
and Jews are located. The United Na- 
tions wanted to make all of Jerusalem 
an international city under UN con- 
trol, but Israel still has the new sec- 
tion of the city, and Jordan controls 
the old section. 


Visitor from Pakistan 


Liaquat Ali Khan, the Premier of 
Pakistan, is currently touring the 
United States as the guest of President 
Truman. The 54- 
year-old leader 
arrived in this 
country last 
Wednesday, May 
3. After spend- 
ing a few days 
in the nation’s 
capital, he 
moved on to New 
York City where 
he is now visit- 
ing. Among his 
other stops will 
be Chicago, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Houston, New 
Orleans, and Boston. 

With the Premier is his wife, the 
Begum [Mrs.] Liaquat Ali Khan. In 
her own country the Begum is a leader 
in women’s affairs and takes an active 
part in organizing relief groups, Red 
Cross units, schools, and clinics. Dur- 
ing their stay in the United States, 
she and her husband plan to visit hos- 
pitals, universities, and other institu- 
tions in the hope of gaining ideas 
for their young nation. 

Pakistan is one of the two nations 
into which India was divided when 
it gained its freedom from Great Brit- 
ain in 1947. —By DAvViD BEILEs. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 











Prof.: “Smith, will you tell me why 
you look at your watch so often?” 

Smith: “Yes, sir. I was afraid, sir, 
that you wouldn’t have time to finish 
your interesting lecture, sir.” 


* 


The information that there is a process 
of making wool out of milk must make 
the cows feel rather sheepish. 


* 
Judge: “And what is the verdict of the 
jury?” 
Foreman: “We find the defendant is 


not guilty, your honor, but we recom- 
mend that you warn him not to do it 
again.’ " 


Sympathetic Friend: “What’s the mat- 
ter with your thumb?” 


Victim: “I hit the wrong nail.” 
* 
Teacher: “If you had six apples and 


Tom asked you for three, how many 
would you have left?” 
Johnny: “Six.” 


Manager: “You’re the laziest boy we’ve 


ever had. Aren’t you quick at some- 
thing?” 
Boy: “Yes, sir. Nobody can get tired 


as quickly as I can. 
* 


“Probably the world’s greatest humor- 
ist is the man who named installments 
‘easy payments.’” 

















SCHULZ IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I need practice, I tell you . .. surely 
you don’ begrudge your father a little 
practice! 





| Study Guide | 


U. S. Foreign Policy 





1. List several steps that have been 
taken lately to strengthen the machinery 
through which our government makes its 
plans for dealing with other countries. 

2. How may the President of the 
United States influence foreign policy? 

3. Where is much of the painstaking 
study and research which precede deci- 
sions on foreign policy carried out? 

4. Tell how Congress can exert in- 
fluence over foreign affairs. 

5. What are the most effective ways in 
which the public may help shape foreign 
policy? 

6. Show how various individuals and 
groups contributed in putting the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program into effect. 

7. How may young people help de- 
termine the nation’s foreign policy? 


1. Do you think that any changes are 
desirable in the procedure by which U. S. 


foreign policy is formulated? Explain. 
2. In your opinion, do the eople of 
your own community show sufficient in- 


terest in problems of foreign policy? 
What specific steps do you think might 
be taken to interest more people in for- 
eign affairs? 


Turkey 


1. In whose hands are the Dardanelles 
today? What country wants to get con- 
trol of this vital waterway? 

p Under _the Montreux Convention, 
what provisions are made for governing 
the straits? 

3. Outline the demands made by Russia 
after World War II concerning the 
Dardanelles. 


4. How has the U. S. helped strengthen 
Turkey in recent years? 
_ 5. What part did Kemal] Ataturk play 
in the establishment of modern Turkey? 

6. According to many Americans who 
have studied the situation, what kind of 
an industrial program would best fit the 
needs of the Turkish people? 


7. List the chief resources of Turkey. 
. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we should continue 
to help Turkey? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. How do you feel that the Darda- 
nelles should be governed? Explain your 
position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why has there been some criticism 
of the tour now being made by the Presi- 
dent through the Midwest and West? 

2. Should the United States join the 
International Trade Organization? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


3. What is meant by the term “terri- 
torial waters”? 


4. Describe three of the problems that 
are expected to be discussed at the forth- 
coming meeting of the foreign ministers 
of Great Britain, France and the United 
States. 

5. How did diplomacy help the Ameri- 
can colonies win their revolution against 
England? 





References 


“How Our Foreign Policy Is Made,” 
by Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Policy 
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the National Security "Council in for- 
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“Bargain in Turkey,” by Hal Lehrman, 
Fortune, March 1950. What American 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) is spread throughout; 2. (c) 
hated; 3. (d) steadfastly; 4. (a) modest 
and shy; 5. (a) relentlessly; 6. (d) he 
has a strong leaning toward it. 
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Making U.S. Foreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


usually merely adjustments to chang- 
ing world conditions. 

Second, in its broad aims U. S. for- 
eign policy is the same everywhere, 
but varying conditions in many parts 
of the world make for different ap- 
proaches. For example, our foreign 
policy toward Canada is obviously far 
different from our policy toward 
Russia. 

Third, U. S. foreign policy is the 
work of many people. It is not a one- 
man product even though some indi- 
viduals and agencies play more prom- 


inent parts in shaping it than do. 


others. In this fact lies one great 
strength of the democratic form of 
government, for in a dictatorship for- 
eign policy can change accordings, to 
the whims of one man or a small 
group of men. 

Let us examine the part played by 
various persons and groups in making 
U. S. foreign policy. 


The President. The most important 
official in formulating foreign policy 
is the President of the United States. 
Certain powers regarding the conduct 
of foreign affairs are specifically 
granted him by the Constitution. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, he has tremendous 
power in time of war, and he also has 
considerable peacetime authority if he 
wants to use it. For example, be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 several Presi- 
dents sent troops to Central America. 
These acts profoundly affected our re- 
lations with Latin American lands. 

The President also has the power to 
make treaties, although they must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate. Thus, the Chief Executive 
is certain to play a leading role when 
peace treaties with Japan and Ger- 
many are drawn up. 

The President may influence our re- 
lations abroad merely by recognizing, 
or refusing to recognize, foreign gov- 
ernments, and he sometimes affects 
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SENATOR Tom Connally is chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


foreign policy simply by announcing 
new ideas, as, for example, President 
Truman’s announcement of the Point 
Four program for helping underde- 
veloped nations. 

Of course, the President helps to 
shape foreign policy merely by sup- 
porting or opposing certain plans. His 
prestige is such that he can generally 
get strong backing among the law- 
makers and the people in general. 


Department of State. This is the 
principal agency for forming and car- 
rying out foreign policy, and the Secre- 
tary of State is the President’s prin- 


cipal adviser on U. S. foreign affairs. 

Some Secretaries of State have per- 
sonally had a great deal to do with 
shaping our relations with other na- 
tions. The Monroe Doctrine was 
largely the work of John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State under Pres- 
ident Monroe. Secretary of State 
George Marshall played a major part 
in starting the European Recovery 
Program. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, in the Roosevelt administration, 
did much to advance the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy in this hemisphere. 

The Secretary of State is assisted 
by many career men—members of the 
U. S. Foreign Service—as well as by 
a number of other experts who possess 
special knowledge in certain fields. 
Much of the painstaking study and re- 
search which precede policy decisions 
are carried out in the State Depart- 
ment. It is here that specific courses 
of action are often “hammered out” 
and then transmitted to the President 
and Congress for their approval or 
disapproval. 


Other Government Agencies. One 
agency which has played a leading role 
of late in the shaping of foreign policy 
is the National Security Council. In- 
cluding both the Secretary of State 
and our top military men, this group 
has been particularly influential dur- 
ing the postwar period when U. S. 
military power has played an impor- 
tant part in maintaining stability in 
such countries as Japan and Germany. 

Various other departments and 
agencies leave their imprint on for- 
eign policy. The Department of Com- 
merce, for example, helps to promote 
good trade relations between the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Congress. Our lawmaking body is 
granted certain Constitutional powers 
which give it a prominent role in for- 
eign affairs. In fact, there has often 
been a rivalry between the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and Congress in this field. 
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REPRESENTATIVE John Kee leads 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have strong powers. They 
can exert much influence by the action 
which they take on new bills pertain- 
ing to foreign relations. By refusing 
to bring bills to a vote, they can “kill” 
pending legislation. And, as we have 
noted, before treaties can become ef- 
fective, they must be approved by two 
thirds of the Senate. 

Congress can influence foreign pol- 
icy, too, through its power to appro- 
priate funds for spending on Ameri- 
can operations abroad, and its power 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN and Secretary of State Acheson are “top men” in planning 
our nation’s foreign policy 


to levy taxes and legislate on trade 
matters can affect foreign affairs. For 
example, the high tariff law passed in 
1930 had far-reaching effects abroad. 
By its power to declare war, Con- 
gress can profoundly alter our rela- 
tions with other nations. The Presi- 
dent may, it is true, take action which 
will lead to war, but it is up to Con- 
gress to make the final decision. 


The Public. Prior to World War I, 
most Americans did not have much in- 
terest in foreign affairs. Europe and 
Asia seemed far away and of little con- 
cern to us. The situation is different 
today. Now Americans in general are 
showing considerable interest in our 
relations with other countries, and our 
leaders are guided to a Jarge degree 
by public opinion in shaping foreign 
policy. 

The most effective way for people 
to influence foreign policy is to write 
or talk to Congressmen, other officials, 
and newspaper editors; to join organi- 
zations and then help shape their atti- 
tudes toward questions of this nature. 
Increasing numbers of Americans are 
today making their influence felt in 
these ways. In making decisions on 
foreign policy, the President, the State 
Department, and Congress all pay 
close attention to public opinion. 

Let’s see how these individuals and 
groups which we have mentioned fit 
into the picture in the formulation of 
a major piece of foreign policy. Since 
the European Recovery Program is 
familiar to all, we shall use that as 
an illustration. 

The plan to help Europe get on its 
feet once more after the most disas- 
trous war in history was first publicly 
put forth by Secretary of State George 
Marshall in a speech in June 1947. 
The speech was reported in newspapers 
throughout the country. Newspaper 
columnists and editorial writers picked 
up the idea, and the Marshall Plan 
came in for a good deal of discussion 
throughout the nation. 

President Truman appointed a spe- 
cial committee to see if the United 
States had sufficient resources to aid 
Europe on a large scale. A short time 
later Congressional committees began 
a careful study of the plan. Mean- 
while, State Department specialists 
were hard at work, compiling facts 
and figures concerning aid to the war- 
devastated lands of Europe. State 
Department officials carried out inves- 
tigations abroad. Polls of opinion and 
letters to Congressmen showed that 
the majority of Americans supported 
the plan. 


A few months later the various spe- 
cial committees madé favorable re- 
ports, and a bill providing for large- 
scale foreign aid was introduced in 
Congress. The Senate and House com- 
mittees to which the bill was referred 
made detailed studies and held lengthy 
hearings at which many individuals 
and representatives of private organi- 
zations gave their views. 

Finally the program was debated in 
both Houses of Congress. The idea 
was approved, funds were appropri- 
ated, and the bill was signed by the 
President. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration was set up to admin- 
ister the program, and about 10 
months after Secretary Marshall had 
suggested the plan, the flow of goods 
got’ underway to Europe. 

Thus it is—through the combined 
action of hundreds of officials and 
countless private citizens—that for- 
eign policy is shaped. 

Young people, too, should know that 
it is within their power to help shape 
the nation’s attitude on foreign affairs. 
First, they must learn as much as they 
can about foreign peoples. Then they 
must become well acquainted with the 
great issues of the day on the inter- 
national scene. 

Students can hear experts discuss 
these outstanding issues over the radio 
and they can study various viewpoints 
as put forth in current magazines and 
newspapers. The issues can then be 
threshed out in discussions in the 
classroom and the home. 

Once they have a solid background 
of information, young people can 
make their own decisions. They may 
then influence others to think as they 
do. They may write their Congress- 
men and in other legitimate ways 
exert pressure on policy-making offi- 
cials. By these means they will not 
only be helping to shape foreign 
policy but they will be rising to com- 
petent citizenship. 





The United Nations points out that 
there is as great a need for education 
in many foreign lands as there is for 
food and clothing. Individual Ameri- 
cans, working through 118 different 
organizations, have been trying to fill 
that need. Last year alone our people 
contributed almost 24 million dollars 
to be used for educational purposes 
in other countries. In the first three 
years after the war American citizens 
donated a total of more than 200 mil- 
lion dollars for the reconstruction of 
foreign schools, libraries, and so on. 
As a result, thousands of young peo- 
ple abroad are now back in school. 
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The opinions expressed in these digests are not 
necessarily endorsed by THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

“Berlin Trap,” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, Washington Post. 


A march of 500,000 German youths 
* from eastern Germany into the west- 
ern sector of Berlin is scheduled, ac- 
cording to reports, for May 27 to 
May 30. The United States has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to meet 
the marchers and to shoot, if neces- 
sary, to prevent their parade through 
Berlin. 

This is’ as_ it 
should be, but our 
State Department 
should make clear 
to the world the 
implications that 
lie behind the 
threatened march. 





The 500,000 
young Germans i 
will march only if Lippmann 


the Soviet authorities order them to 
do so. The march will be a dare to us, 
and it may lead us into a serious trap. 
If we are provoked into shooting the 
young marchers, public opinion in 
both sections of Germany and else- 
where will inevitably be aroused 
against us. 

We can avoid this trap by telling 
Soviet authorities firmly that the 
march will not be permitted and by 
asking them to cooperate with us in 
preventing bloodshed in Berlin. If 
we get no satisfaction, we should 
notify the UN Security Council, that 
Berlin offers a threat to peace. Should 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line of you wish to save the test for later use. 
the May 8th issue of THE Civic LEADER. Scoring: If grades are 


omitted answer. 


shooting then develop in the former 
German capital, we will have put the 
world on notice that it is Russia’s 
fault and not ours. 


“We Can Have Safer Flying,” by 
Francis and Katharine Drake, Read- 
er’s Digest, April 1950. 


Our scheduled airlines have recently 
completed the safest year in their 
23 years of operation. Still, there is 
concern because of a new kind of 
crash—that caused by the collision of 
commercial airiiners with small craft 
flown by irresponsible persons. As 
the airways become more and more 
crowded, the danger of such crashes 
becomes greater. 

New traffic controls are being de- 
veloped that can eliminate collisions 
of this kind. Meanwhile, however, 
three steps should be taken to make 
the skies safe until these controls are 
ready for use: 

First, the main highways of the 
air must be reserved for the better 
qualified pilots and for planes with 
two-way radio and bad-weather in- 
struments; second, no plane should be 
allowed to land at a major airport 
unless it has two qualified pilots; 
third, the main airways should be pa- 
trolled by “sky police” in fast pursuit 
planes, as highways on the ground are 
patrolled. 


Printers must use 20 zeros and 2 
sixes to write the earth’s weight. It is 
6,600,000,000,000,000,000,000 or 6 sex- 
tillion, 600 quintillion tons! 


Critical Views 





From Lebanon and Syria 


RITICISM of our schools and of 

some of our actions comes to us 
this week from two Asiatic high 
school students. The two are Latifie 
Saad of Lebanon and Abdul-Cader 
Shishakli of Syria. They spent some 
time in our country last winter and 
expressed their feelings in an inter- 
view. 

“So far as teaching methods are 
concerned, our schools are better than 
yours,” Abdul told us. “That is be- 
cause our teachers take the whole 
period for the lesson, and the ‘lesson 
only.” 

He felt that there is too much joking 
between students and teachers in our 
classes, and that the American boys 
are too eager to argue over almost any 
topic. “Our students are far more 
informed and more interested in their 
national problems,” Abdul added. 

In her comparison of schools in 
Lebanon with those in our country, 
Latifie emphasized that she and her 
classmates must study earnestly. 
“Education in Lebanon comes before 
everything else,” she said. “We must 
recite our lessons thoroughly. We 
are graded carefully and there is real 
competition for top ranking in the 
class. Here in the U.S., students 
don’t care very much for their stud- 
ies, and I think this is bad.” 

Latifie thought American girls use 
too much lipstick and that they have 
far too much freedom to go where they 
please at almost any hour. “A girl in 
Lebanon,” she explained, “goes to 
school at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
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She comes home at 4 in the afternoon, 
and, after sunset, is not allowed to go 
out again. It is not that we are 
afraid. It is our custom, and I think 
it is a good one.” 

Lebanon and Syria are small coun- 
tries tucked away at the end of the 
Mediterranean Sea in the westernmost 
part of Asia usually referred to as the 
Near East. 

Lebanon, 3,475 square miles in area, 
is about half as large as Massachusetts 
and has a population of about one and 
a quarter million. Agriculture is the 
chief means of livelihood, with to- 
bacco, olives, grapes, wheat and silk 
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LATIFIE SAAD of Lebanon, and Abdul- 
Cader Shishakli of Syria 


as the main products. Except for silk 
manufacture, industry is primarily 
devoted to goods needed for home use. 

Syria is about the size of Nebraska, 


with a population of almost four mil- 7 


lion. As in Lebanon, agriculture is 
the main occupation. Extensive irri- 
gation is required for most crops, 
which include wheat, barley, olives, 
cotton, and tobacco. 


The answer key appears in 


The American Observer Semester Test 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the follow- 
ing items, find the picture of the person 
identified and place the number of that 
picture on your answer sheet. (One pic- 
ture will not be used.) 


1. Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
2. U. S. Secretary of Defense. 

3. Prime Minister of Canada. 

4, Noted scientist. 


5. Director of the European Recovery 
Program. 


6. Head of the Spanish government. 


7. Republican consultant to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


8. Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


II. MULTIPLE CHOICE. In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet 


9. Canada found it necessary for a 
time to restrict rigidly her purchases of 
American-made goods because (a) the 
U. S. placed new high tariffs on Cana- 
dian goods; (b) her supply of American 
dollars was dwindling away; (c) Britain 
supplied most of Canada’s needs; (d) 
the U. S. refused to buy any Canadian 
products. 





10. Which one of the following pro- 
posals has been suggested as a possible 
solution to the long-range problem of 
technological unemployment? (a) Ex- 
panded public works programs; (b) 
channeling of government contracts into 
“distressed” areas; (c) shorter work 
week; (d) doubling the benefits under 
the unemployment insurance system. 


11. The largest item in President Tru- 
man’s budget is for (a) aid to foreign 
nations; (b) national defense; (c) inter- 
est on the public debt; (d) benefits to 
veterans. 


12. The struggle for political control 
of the Saar Basin is intense chiefly be- 
cause of that area’s (a) importance as 
a transportation and communications 
center; (b) huge atomic energy labora- 
tories; (c) strategic location behind the 
“jron curtain”; (d) rich resources of 
coal and iron. 


13. The Brannan Plan offers the fol- 
lowing method of dealing with perish- 
able farm products: (a) they would be 
sold by farmers for whatever they could 
get, and the government would make up 
the difference between selling prices and 
support prices; (b) the government 
would buy up crop surpluses and store 
them for future use; (c) the government 
would rigidly limit farm production in 
order to eliminate all farm surpluses; 


(d) no government funds would be used 
to support prices of perishable farm 
products. 


14. Which one of the following nat:ons 
has political democracy but practices 
part capitalism and part socialism in its 
economic life? (a) Great Britain; (b) 
Russia; (e¢) Yugoslavia; (d) China. 


15. One of the chief problems Euro- 
pean Recovery Program officials face 
arises from the fact that (a) almost all 
ERP countries are producing *fewer 
goods now than they did before the war; 
(b) the sale of goods from ERP countries 
to the Western Hemisphere still does not 
balance their purchases here; (c) ERP 
countries are doing less and less in their 
efforts to help one another; (d) commu- 
nism has made rapid gains over the last 
four years in most ERP countries. 2 


16. A long-range problem troubling 
the U. S. coal industry is (a) disagree- 
ment over the 3-day work week; (b) the 
increasing use of coal as a fuel; (c) 
growing competition of other fuels; (d) 
limited coal resources. 


17. The 1950 census is expected to 
show that there has been a movement 
of people away from our (a) city areas; 
(b) Pacific Coast area; (c) farming 
areas; (d) resort areas. 


18. It is now generally agreed that 
television (a) has seen its greatest 
growth; (b) will soon be one of America’s 
major industries; (c) has ne educational 
uses; (d) has caused a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the rate of juvenile delinquency. 


19. What action is President Truman 
urging Congress to approve in order to 
prevent job discrimination? (a) A fed- 
eral law compelling employers and unions 
to bar job discrimination; (b) greater 
emphasis on education for tolerance; (c) 
voluntary agreements among employers 
and unions to bar job discrimination; (d) 
the passage of state laws to guarantee 
fair employment to all groups. 


20. According to the U. S. plan for 
international control of atomic energy 
(a) any member of the UN Security 
Council may block operation of the con- 
trol plan by use of the veto power; (b) 
only Big Five members of the Security 
Council may use the veto power; (c) 
only Russia and the U. S. may use the 
veto power; (d) no member of the Se- 
curity Council may use the veto power 
to block operation of the control plan. 


21. The extent of unemployment in the 
U. S. is viewed by government leaders as 
(a) a major, nation-wide problem; (b) 
an outgrowth of serious depression con- 
ditions already existing in New England 


(Concluded on back of this page) 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Our Diplomacy 


HE Department of State seeks, 

through diplomacy, to negotiate for 
satisfactory political relations with all 
nations of the world. 

As the late historian, Charles A. 
Beard, once pointed out, diplomacy is 
of the greatest importance to our wel- 
fare. Successful diplomacy, he noted, 
can end quarrels and prevent war, 
while poorly handled negotiations with 
other countries can bring about war. 

Right now the Department of State 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JOHN JAY directed U.S. foreign policy 
under the Continental Congress 


is trying to pursue diplomatic policies 
that will prevent war with Russia (see 
story on page 1). It is seeking also 
to make sure that we will have friendly 
allies if a war should come. Such 
efforts by negotiation are typical of 
the work our State Department diplo- 
mats have carried on throughout our 
history. 

Diplomacy was at work even while 


we were fighting England for our in- 
dependence. Benjamin Franklin went 
to France during the revolutionary 
period. There, in 1778, he won France 
over as our ally. This diplomatic 
agreement made it possible for us to 
receive valuable help in defeating 
England. 

Franklin went to France under in- 
structions from the Continental Con- 
gress, which exercised direct control 
over our foreign affairs for a number 
of years. The congress did so pri- 
marily through a Committee of Secret 
Correspondence, set up in 1775 with 
Franklin as chairman. The name was 
changed to Committee for Foreign 
Affairs in 1777. 

The congress appointed special com- 
mittees frem time to time and, in gen- 
eral, responsibility was so spread about 
that we were unable to carry out a 
consistent, effective foreign policy. To 
remedy this, a Department of Foreign 
Affairs was established in 1781. Rob- 
ert Livingston was the first Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, and John Jay the 
second and last. 

The present-day Department of 
State, headed by a Secretary of State, 
was established in 1789. This was 
done under our Constitution as the 
government of the Continental Con- 
gress came to an end and the republic 
was established. The Department of 
State was the first executive agency 
of our government to be established 
by the new U. S. Congress. 

John Jay, who had been administer- 
ing foreign affairs under the Conti- 
nental Congress, carried on this work 
under the republic until the spring of 
1790. In this sense, Jay was our first 
Secretary of State. However, Jay 





and the South; (c) a situation requiring 
the cancellation of all foreign aid pro- 
grams; (d) still not too serious. 


22. A major problem confronting Latin 
America is (a) an acute dollar shortage; 
(b) the lack of trained military forces; 
(c) no representation in the United Na- 
tions; (d) almost complete absence of 
good natural resources. 


23. Our government’s present defense 
policy is based mainly on the belief that 
(a) large military forces are unnecessary 
because we know that Russia does not 
want war; (b) the program of military 
assistance to the nations of western 


Europe will definitely prevent attack. 


upon the U. S.; (c) strong U. S. military 
forces may prevent war; (d) a war is 
certain to occur within the next two 
years. 


24. The 1950 census is expected to 
show that the U. S. population is about 
(a) 115 million; (b) 165 million; (c) 
140 million; (d) 150 million. 


25. Britain’s two leading political par- 
ties disagree most sharply on (a) taxes 
and government ownership of industry; 
(b) the welfare program; (c) cooper- 
ation with other nations of western Eu- 
rope; (d) plans for national defense. 


III. COMPLETION. After the correspond- 
ing number on your answer sheet, write 
the word, name, or phrase that best com- 
pletes each of the following items. 


26. Name the island, containing an in- 
dependent republic in the south and a 
portion of the United Kingdom in the 
north, that remains divided because of 
political and religious differences. 


27. What nation is the leading example 
of a group believing in a political sys- 
tem of dictatorship and an economic 
system of total government ownership? 


acted unofficially for a very short 
period. Thomas Jefferson, selected by 
George Washington, became the first 
officially appointed Secretary of State 
on March 22, 1790. 

When Jefferson took office, his de- 
partment was staffed by barely a half- 
dozen men and its annual expendi- 
tures were less than $8,000. We had 
only a half dozen ministers abroad, 
along with a few secretaries, consu- 
lar officials, and clerks. The cost of 
maintaining these staffs in other coun- 
tries was about $40,000 a year. 

Even with this small amount of 
money, the department performed 
many tasks that since have been turned 
over to other bureaus. For a time, 
for example, the State Department is- 
sued patents and administered copy- 
right laws. It also printed census re- 
turns and handled civil appointments 
by the President. All this was in 
addition to its main task of adminis- 
tering foreign affairs. 

While Jefferson was Secretary of 
State we were a young and weak coun- 
try. So we were alarmed in 1793 
when the question arose whether we 
should give help to France, our ally 
during the revolution, in that coun- 
try’s new war against England and 
Spain. In this situation, we gained 
one of our earliest diplomatic suc- 
cesses by a statement of our attitude, 
of informal neutrality. We kept out 
of the war, avoided risking our inde- 
pendence and, at the same time, kept 
satisfactory relations with the fight- 
ing nations. 

Negotiations with Britain failed to 
prevent the War of 1812. During the 
Civil War, however, the diplomacy of 
Charles Francis Adams, our minister 
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28. What nation is foremost in pro- 
moting a system of political democracy 
and an economic system of free private 
et, | ee eta ee 


29. The census is used to determine 
the number of members each of the states 
has in the 





30. Spain has suffered economically 
because she has been ineligible for aid 
under the 





31. Those Democrats and Republicans 
who favor a less active government are 
generally referred to as _- SS 


32. Those Democrats and Republicans 
who believe that the government should 
continue most of its present activities 


are generally referred to as 


33. The most important branch of the 
British Parliament is the _ 


34. What important democratic right 
. i to residents of Washington, 





35. Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress asking that Alaska and Hawaii be 
made 





36. The chief source of fuel and power 
Re Se enon 


37. The biggest source of funds for the 
federal government is taxes on 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON was the nation’s 
first “official” Secretary of State 


in England, was able to check French 
and British leaders who wanted to 
break up the Union by helping the 
southern states. Diplomacy failed to 
prevent World Wars I and II. 

Our Department of State expanded 
steadily throughout the 161 years of 
its history. It had to do so to handle 
the increasing burden of foreign re- 
lations as our nation grew in wealth 
and power, and our influence became 
ever greater throughout the world. 
Today the Department employs 5,000 
people at home and another 13,000 
in foreign countries. The Depart- 
ment has a budget of about 200 million 
dollars a year. In addition, it helps 
to administer nearly 5 billion dollars 
a year of funds voted by Congress for 
our economic and military aid pro- 
grams in foreign lands. 

The department also carries out 
many routine tasks. For example, it 
issues passports as identification for 
U. S. citizens traveling to foreign 
countries. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 





The American Observer Semester Test 


IV. PLACEs IN THE News. Find the loca- 
tion of each of the following places on 
the adjoining map, and write the number 
of that location after the proper item 
number on your answer sheet. 


38. Island stronghold of the Chinese 
Nationalists, 


39. This nation is the best foreign 
customer of the U. S. 


40. Nation now in control of the Saar 
Basin. 


41. Area in the U. S. showing great- 
est population gains. 


42. Asiatic country where the Commu- 
nists have gained the upper hand since 
the end of World War II. 


43. The Labor Party recently won a 
closely fought election in this country. 


44. Asiatic colony seeking independ- 
ence from France. 


45. European nation that has fought 
two wars against Russia in the last 12 
years. 


46. The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are on display in 
this city. 


47. This nation and the government of 
Meo Tse-tung recently signed a 30-year 
treaty. 


48. This area of the U. S. is at the 
center of the recent dust storms. 


49. Nation with which the U. S. State 
Department feels normal diplomatic re- 
lations should be resumed. 


50. Completion of the St. Lawrence 
Weterway would open this area to ocean- 


going ships. 





